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dialect are all short lyrics, although some of ! 
the strongest and most picturesque prose of I 
Norway, like that, for instance, of the novels 
of Arne Garborg, is written in the popular 
speech, which is after all the only real 
Norwegian. 

Out and out the best part of Professor 
Olson's book are the Notes on the literary ex- 
tracts. These are altogether admirable. They 
are not only lucid and pertinent, but they dis- 
play an intimate knowledge of the subject in 
all its bearings. They form in themselves an 
extremely good 'introduction to Norwegian 
literature,' in that, they extend the study, by 
reference and suggestion, far out beyond the 
covers of this book. 

The few faults of omission and of commis- 
sion that we have noted do not weigh seriously 
in the balance against the undoubted value of 
the book, which will in most cases well ful- 
fill the purpose for which it is intended. In 
view of the author's treatment of the subject 
it should, nevertheless, still have had, how- 
ever "cumbersome and awkward," according 
to him it may be, the term 'Dano-Norwegian,' 
instead of " Norwegian," upon the title-page. 
Win. H. Carpenter. 
Geo. T. Flom. 
Columbia University. 



DANTE. 
The Divine Comedy of Dante, translated by 
Henry F. Cary, together with Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti's translation of The New 
Life ; edited, with introduction and notes, 
by Oscar Kuhns, Professor in Wesleyan 
University, author of The Treatment of 
Nature in Dante. Thomas Y. Crovvell & 
Co., New York and Boston: 1897, pp. xxxiv, 
476. 
It is not necessary to praise these standard 
translations, but the editor is to be congratu- 
lated on his happy idea of printing them to- 
gether and annotating them more copiously. 
Persons ignorant of Italian who undertake to 
read the Divine Comedy in an English transla- 
tion often give up the attempt in despair of 
understanding the poem. Of those who per- 
sist to the end, many, acknowledging a feeling 
of disappointment, wonder if the fault is in 
them or in the translator, or whether Dante 



has not been overestimated. The trouble is 
partly, of course, that they miss the incom- 
municable music of the original, which no 
translation can reproduce. But it is partly also 
because they expect to read Dante too rapidly, 
and because the English texts are not suf- 
ficiently provided with notes. When one is 
reading Dante in Italian, one proceeds very 
slowly and makes a study of each allusion, per- 
sonal, mythological, theological, or other, 
employing the vast critical apparatus provided 
by six centuries of commentators. Professor 
Kuhns' volume has two very valuable features : 
it includes the Vita Nuova, which is more es- 
sential to an understanding of the Divina 
Commedia than any commentary ; and also 
foot-notes to the text. Some of these notes 
are necessary for the rectification of Cary's 
errors in interpretation. Without help of this 
kind Cary's translation, in spite of its acknowl- 
edged poetical value, would become obsolete. 
The notes are even not numerous enough. 
There is 110 use reading Dante unless one tries 
to understand him, and while it makes a pret- 
tier book to print a translation with only here 
and there an almost casual note, as is the case 
with Professor Norton's, the reader must often 
be baffled. Longfellow's translation, too, with 
its notes not elucidative but only illustrative, 
is in a hundred places more difficult than the 
original. The excellence of Rossetti's trans- 
lation of the Vita Nuova and of Cary's trans- 
lation of the Divina Commedia, their publica- 
tion in one volume, and the notes to both, by 
Professor Kuhns, make this a book one can 
recommend. It is a pity, however, that Pro- 
fessor Kuhns did not write a more substantial 
introduction than the rather flimsy lecture 
which he puts in such terribly dangerous 
juxtaposition to these more solid things. 

George McLean Harper. 
Princeton University. 



Mr LEOUE LEFDI. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes, 

Sirs : — In the January number of the cur- 
rent volume of your journal, col. 64, Professor 
Brandl is charged with inaccuracy in his 
account of On god ureisun of ure lefdi. 
Brandl's words: 

"Der Dichter gibt sich da rait individueller 
Unmittelbarkeit, als Monch, welcher der Got- 
tesmutter alles geopfert hat und sie dafiir seine 
Hebe Frau nennt . . . . " 

are opposed by the surprising dictum: "The 
poet nowhere calls her "seine Frau " . . . ." ; 
and, as a result of this strange delusion, 
Brandl's whole summary appears to his critic 
in a wrong light. The fact is that the poet 
does call the Virgin a number of times, " mi 
leoue lefdi" ("mi swete lefdi," "mi leoue 
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